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terns of law enforced by separate courts will in time
bring about a fusion of the two in the same way that
the English common law and equity are tending to
become fused ; and if this happens, the government
officers will lose their peculiar privileges and become in
the end subject to the same tribunals as the rest of the
community. From an Anglo-Saxon standpoint such a
result is certainly desirable, but it must be observed
that the Germans prefer their own system to the Eng-
lish, on the ground that the administrative courts are
inclined to take a broader view of public interests than
the ordinary judges, who are constantly occupied with
questions of private law.1 If this is an advantage, it
applies with especial force to the lower courts, whose
members are actively engaged in the work of adminis-
tration.

The legislative power in Prussia is vested in the
King and the Landtag, or Diet. The latter The
consists of two houses, which always sit sep- an agr"
arately, unless the King becomes insane, or the crown
passes to an infant, when they meet in joint session to
vote the need of a regency, and to appoint a regent in
case the King has no male relative who is entitled
under the constitution to occupy that position.2 The
Landtag must be summoned to meet at least once every
year, and cannot be adjourned for more than thirty
days, or more than once in a session, without its own

1  E. g. Gneist, DeyJ^t$$t&Qi, 2d ed., pp. 269-74 ; v. Ronne, voL iL
p. 331.   The same view is expressed by Goodnow, vol. i. pp. 9-14.

2  ConsJ. Arts. 56 and 57.